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( picrure of George Williams’ birth- 
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we in England stirs old fherce nostalgia in 
this wayfaring mind. I hope the thousands ot 
Americans now swarming in the tught littl 
sles can do honor to the quietness and seren- 
ity which has produced so many truly great 
Britons. The over-arching tree, the wandering 
lane, the thatched croft and tarmhouse. Some- 
thing of this English idyll went into the 
YMCA which George William tounded. We 
hope there’s still a great serenity at the center 


ot the Y as we know it today. 


( Most of us know that there’s a good down- 
town Y college in Chicago called George W1l- 
ham College. But to meet at Wooster last 
Christmas students trom Sir George Walliams 
College was a bit perplexing. But that’s Can- 
ada’s way ot honoring the Y’s founder, too. 
Judging by Pvts, and Ptcs. we know, there'll 
be a lot more use of the word “Sir” in this 


country when the war's over... . 


( But it’s not always “Sir.” There's the story 
of the two being disciplined- one a 
lieutenant who'd kick a colonel, the other a 
private. who'd kicked a sergeant. The licuten- 
ant, asked why he'd done it, said the colone! 
had stepped backward onto his toes, and he'd 
instinctively kicked the old man. When the 
private was asked why he'd kicked the ser- 
gcant, he confessed: “When I saw a lieutenant 
kick a colonel, I thought the war must be 


OVCT. So 


€ Even in YMCA history—may its shadow 
never grow less! -punctuation seems to be 
supplied by periodic wars in our. western 
world. The Y saw the light in London in 
1844, a vear betore our Mexican War started 
here. It came to the USA in 1851, ten years 
betore our Civil War began. By 1898, it was 
helping soldiers in the Spanish-American War. 
“Y Huts” were typical of the first World War, 
(p.13). Now in this war, the Y is part of USO, 
most of War Prisoners’ Aid, related to World 
Student Service, housing and morale-izing 
many thousands of defense workers. What's 
up, we ask wisttully, for the next war? What- 
ever the future does bring, the spirit of that 
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great old saint, Sir George Williams, will be 
on hand, serving voung men in the name ot 
Christ. 


( Our wa\taring took us to a regional con- 
terence recently, where one of our student cor- 
responding editors—known as ‘Becky’ ’—gave 
this earnest sheet ot ours such a plug I was 
halt delighted and half apprehensive that she'd 
mistaken it for some other magazine! 


( Sherwood Eddy’s last page of “A Century 
with Youth” carries this about the Y: “We 
are devoutly thankful for any measure of suc- 
cess in the past century and tor our great 
leaders who remained true ... and whos 
work, in the words ot Pericles, ‘lives on tar 
away, without visible symbol, woven into the 
stuff ot other men’s lives.’ ”’ 

THE WAYFARER 


Who Wrote It 


The door to R. H. Edwin Espy’s ofhce ac- 
tually savs THe INTERCOLLEGIAN on it, but we 
hasten to exonerate him trom all but a few 
articles, such as the one on ““Today’s Y in Per- 
spective,” which is of course authoritative, not 
only because he is National Student Executive 
ot the YMCA, but because he recently . .. but 


see page 6. 


Ben Kuroki is a gallant nisei U. S. Army 
Air Force sergeant, born on a tarm near Her- 
shey, Nebraska. The story he tells «here is 
taken trom a longer address made recently) 
when he was on furlough in San Francisco. 


Eugene E. Barnett, general secretary of the 
National Council of YMCA’s in the USA, 
began his Y career as student secretary at the 
University ot North Carolina, then went to 
China where he tounded the Hangchow Y: 
later became associate general secretary of 
Chinese YMCA’s. 


Paul Braisted used to be head of the Student 
Volunteer Movement (one of our sponsors), 1s 
now an executive of the Hazen Foundation, 
which puts out excellent books and ideas from 
Haddam, Conn. 


Ben Andrews, Cornel]! U’42, is now at Yale 
Divinity School. He was head of Westminster 
Foundation at Cornell. We regret that “pic 
of Barnes Hall, photographed especially for 
this magazine by Cornell undergraduate 
Claude A. Roichel, was received too late to 


embellish Ben's article. 


The story entitled The Y and Wherefore 


just grew! 


The Picture on the Cover, published in 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly in Decem- 
ber 18, 1869, shows the newly opened 23rd 
Street New York City Y. Note: the church 
standing staunchly by; the horsedrawn trolley 
(Going to the Y in 1869; going to the Y in 
1944!). The beautiful antique lettering and 
montage is by artist Alexander Robbie, form- 
erly of World Service headquarters staff. 


Dear Subscriber, this is your May-June Iv- 
TERCOLLEGIAN combined. The separate May 
issue 1S a Casualty of war. We won't go into 
the details; you’ve heard them all before; but 
we expect to do right by subscribers by ex- 
tending subscriptions one month. 
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THE SEMAPHORE 


posTW AR BECOMES 
FUZZIER 


Last year Wwe ayog 
swell plans tor the postwar world, ahd 


were all with 
we really believed in them. But lately 
weve seen the Atlantic Charter nib- 
bled to death. Imperialism isn't so 
frightened and talks tough again. 
UNRRA seems to falter, FEPC lan- 
guishes. Willkie’s taded because. W1s- 
does not want “one world.” 
Sorry politics show up in Italy, South 
America, France, China, and Washing- 
ton. 

As we shrug, now, about “a better 
world,” are we aware that we trusted 
far too much to secular forces, last year? 
Will the present wave of student disil- 
lusion point us—as it used to in the 
time of Old Testament prophets—to 
our distinctively Christian ends and 
means? 

We don't want to be other-worldly 
and obscure, but we are seeing more 
dearly right along that a decent Chris- 
tian world wont be built by people 
whose motives aren't clean, and whose 
opportunism merely happens to coin- 
cide now and again with our Christian 
ideal. “If any man wills to do... he 
shall know.” The commodity we handle 
is not brilliant plans and strategies. It’s 


motives. 


SOLDIERS AT SEVENTEEN? 


With campuses blossoming out in 
new pre-induction units, we're always 
amazed at how adolescent these Gls 
are! We were pretty juvenile-looking 
ourselves as frosh. But these under-18 
military men are like tenderfoot Scouts. 

Yes, they're not really in the Army. 
Yes, many high schools are almost mili- 
tary camps these days anyway. Yes, the 
insatiable Army appetite for infantry 
does create an emergency. Certainly 
this replacement of lost ASTP men is 
aspirin to many a college treasurer. 

But this “psychological draft” at 17 
reaches pretty far down into the idea- 


lorming ‘teens. To us it seems that 
every added month of maturity a kid 
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can get as a civilian, at 17, better pre- 
pares him for the plunge into unitorm 
which has already coarsened and made 
cynical a great host of young Amer- 
icans. If the war keeps on, will it be 
16 Next> 


100 YEARS YOUNG 


This global youth might be tresh 
trom the Y swimming pool—we ve felt 
that way ourselves. It’s our idea of what 
the Y is today, spanning both hemi- 
spheres—lithe, strong, worldminded. 
As we honor the movement on its Cen- 
tennial, that’s the picture. 

We can't do much with 100 years in 
16 war-accelerated pages. But we do 
invite you to glance even hurriedly at 
this phenomenal organization, with 
attention to what it’s done for Chris- 
tian students especially. (As a maga- 
zine, we were started 61 years ago our- 
self by the Y: 


self as just one good Y idea among a 


we modestly place our- 


thousand others!) 

We're not just finishing 100 years: 
were starting another 1oo, with the 
prayer that we may be within God's 
intention for tar greater achievements. 
It’s a time to ask, as students, what we 
can do through the Y for a world that’s 
never needed the message of Christ so 
desperately as it does now. 


ME A Y SECRETARY? 

The idea is worth considering, if you 
are looking forward to tackling some 
of the biggest problems of America and 
the world within several years. Be- 
cause the Y will be doing just that. 

What's it take? Love of people— 
above all things. Adaptability—to hav- 
ing tents blow away at Y Camp, or to 


a Bible-study program or to counseling 
voung people. CAristian motive—not 
the yen to get places in lite, but to do 
things in the will ot God. Leadership 
the knack of putting things to a group 
and guiding them to action. Do you 
have these? 

What's it offer? The boundless satz: 
faction ot helping people as your big 
mission in lite. .dssociation with the 
hvest, noblest, eager youth you'll get 
hold of anywhere: Y members, small 
and great. A part in the great effort of 


our day: rebuilding Christian commu 


nity. A modest but steady income to 
provide a Christian home. 
Is the Y the place for you to invest 


vour lite, as thousands of dynamic 


students have in this past 100 years? 


DO YOU READ/SEND 
“THe 

When you get into uniform, look 
around at camp for the unit of the 
Service Men’s Christian League. If the 
chaplain doesn't sponsor one, get one 
This 
group around the world binds together 
Student 


otten with the same sort of tellowship 


started yourself. all-Protestant 


Christian: Movement alumni 


they had on campus. 

It youre merely writing to somebody 
in uniform, see through your church or 
campus group that he gets The Link. 
This is the pocket-size, well edited 
links 


church to service-man-or-woman. The 


monthly—really good—which 


SMCL (with units tor women too) is 
the continuation of the Student Chris- 
tian Movement among those at war. 


SONNET ON PRAYER 
“Lord, what a change within us one short 
hour 
Spent in thy presence will prevail to make: 
What heavy burdens from our bosoms take, 
What parched grounds revive, as with a 
shower! 
We kneel, and all around us seems to lower: 
We rise, and all, the distant and the near, 
Stands forth in sunny outline brave and 
clear. 
We kneel, how weak: we rise how full of 
power!” 
—Trench 
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by R. H. EDWIN ESPY 


OR ME, What first comes to mind 
EF ee I think of the YMCA as it 
really is, 1s the word “religion.” Not 
just any religion, but religion that 1s 


centered in Jesus. 


Spiritual Mainspring 

The distinctive feature of the YMCA 
in its origin and in its achievements 
throughout a century, has been its 
devotion to the development of Chris- 
tian living. Not afhrmations or exer- 
cises merely, but everyday, earthy 
actuality. It has been the glory of the 
YMCA that it has led millions of boys 
and men to a firmer grip on the abid- 
ing values of life, with the Man of 
Galilee as the center of their inspira- 
tion and loyalty. 

The 


Movement 


statement of 
in the United States and 


purpose of the 


Canada puts it: 

“The Young Men’s Christian 
Association we regard as being in 
its essential genius a worldwide fel- 
lowship of men and boys, united 
by a common loyalty to Jesus 
Christ, tor the purpose of develop- 
ing Christian personality and 

building a Christian society.” 


Indeed, in some countries the YMCA 
is actually an organization of the 
Church. Everywhere else, with varia- 
tions of intensity in keeping with con- 
ditions, the YMCA regards itself as an 
unothcial, independent arm of the 
Church which seeks to perform a func- 
tion that the Church itself is not 
equipped to perform. In varied activi- 
ties, in its intimate day-by-day contact 
with members and others with whom 


it works—above all in its outreach 
to thousands of young men whom 


the Church does not touch—the 
YMCA is the shock troops of the Chris- 
tian enterprise. Its task of developing 
young men as Christian individuals and 
as Christian members of society is never 
completely done unless it leads them 
to become more effective participants 
in the distinctive Christian fellowship— 
the Church itself. 
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in 


Perspective 


A student-wise view at arm’s length 
by a sincere “son” of the Movemen 


Into Every Cranny of Life 

The YMCA is rooted in the convic- 
tion that life cannot be segmented into 
the religious and the non-religious— 
that the total personality must be made 
subject to the will of God. 

Thus the familiar symbol of the tri- 
angle—representing body, mind and 
spirit—is more than a trademark. It 
represents a deep-seated philosophy 
validated by a century of experience 
and a constant effort to express this 
philosophy in daily program. That this 
threetold balance is often upset—some- 
times in one direction, sometimes in 
another—and that diversity of leader- 
ship and circumstances lead to diversity 
of emphasis, is to be expected. But it 
YMCA _ that 


every young man must be helped to 


is fundamental to the 


grow “in wisdom and in stature, and 
in tavor with God and man.” 
Accordingly, it has been the view of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
that all vocations, like all phases of 
lite, are potentially Christian; that any 


honorable and needtul work can be 


done to the glory ot God. Countless 
young men have been helped by the 
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College Hall, University of 
Pennsylvania, Circa 1871 


Y to a totally new Christain steward 
ship of life, a meaningful choice of |i, 
work, in terms not primarily of jx 
compensation to themselves but of jx 
importance for their fellows. 

It is a striking testimony that a grey 
company of outstanding men in th 
professions, in social service, in th 
ministry, in public life, andy all 
the line credit the YMCA as the pg. 
mary source of the sense of respong. 
bility they have in what they are doing 
There must be an even closer contag 
in this regard with the leadership of 
labor, both actually and _ potentially, 


Social Frontiersmen 


It cannot be said that the YMC4 
throughout its membership stands «. 
clusively for any one social outlook 
Yet, according to their individual lights 
the leaders of the Association Move. 
ment have insisted that the CAristiay 
life cannot be lived in a vacuum. Man 
hold that injustice in the social field 
makes individual Christian living im 
possible. 

Numerous other Christian forces 
have been at work to create a better 
society and a better world order. The 
uniqueness of the YMCA has been it 
ability to bring fundamental idea 
together with the people who mos 
need to be exposed to those ideas. I 
is not enough to be right, unless we can 
get a hearing for the right. Not that 
the YMCA has always been right! But 
there is no question that it has brought 
pioneering ideas in terms of race, ¢o 
nomics, worldmindedness, sex educe 
tion, and countless others, to strategic 
groups and individuals, from the bot 
tom to the top of the social scale, who 
would not otherwise have been reached 
by these creative views. 

This is true in part because of th 
character of the Association’s member. 
ship—interracial, interclass, interne 
tional, interdenominational, even inter 
faith. Its inclusiveness provides a trait 
ing ground for democracy on a liter 
ally global scale. What agency but the 
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yMCA, for example, could carry the 
-olossal program for prisoners of war— 
across all the lines of nation, race, class, 
reed, and political ideology—that is 
taking place behind practically every 
pattle-front today, and yet not blunt 
the sharp edge of its own Christian 


position 


Honoring Initiative 


Of equal importance as a buttress of 
democracy 1s the YMCA _ philosophy 
and practice of member responsibility. 
Direction of the YMCA comes not from 
, national office nor an Area Council 
nor even a local Board. Control of the 
Association final 
analysis, rests with the local member- 


Movement, the 


ship—man for man and boy for boy. 
Here are the roots of democracy, in 
principle and in actuality. When the 
complexities of a vast organization 
threaten the free and full expression of 
grass roots conviction, the machinery 
is at hand to restore the source of con- 
trol. 

It is to be readily understood that 
a Movement with a deep concern for 
the democratic process should have had 
a great role to play in relating the 
manifold social and religious agencies 
to one another in united effort. Soci- 
dlogists may record that one of the 
unique contributions of the YMCA has 
been to serve as interpreter, counselor, 
mediator, and pioneer in a period of 
unprecedented adjustment among the 
institutions of society. At the present 
time, the role of the YMCA in such 
inter-organizational agencies as_ the 
United Service Organizations, the As- 
sociated Youth Serving Organizations, 
and a host of local, regional, and 
national undertakings, is a_ strategic 
ervice which scarcely can be measured. 
There are those who hold that the As- 
sociation Movement, in its second cen- 
wry, should take an even more promi- 
nent place in the forefront of prophetic 
social pioneering. 

A related characteristic of the YMCA 
has been its aptness at stimulating new 
types of work with youth, then relin- 
quishing control when the new activity 
appeared capable of sustaining itself. 
The Boy Scouts, camping and recrea- 
tonal associations, night schools, insti- 
tutes of public affairs, movements for 
the religious education of youth, Bible 
(lasses, advances in the field of Church 
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THE JERUSALEM ASSOCIATION—of all the Ys in the world, this is the most beautiful. 


unity, social experiment projects in the 
worldwide Christian enterprise—a vast 
number of these activities owe their 
origin, in greater or lesser degree, to 
the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
In terms of practical social learn- 
ings, the YMCA has had a significance 
as an educational force out of all pro- 
portion to the scope of its own visible 
program. 


The Roots Go Deeper 

The genius ot the YMCA, in short, 
is deeper than appearances. Its essential 
character is not always revealed by out- 
ward activity. The true significance of 
the YMCA is to be found in its basic 
religious purpose, its relation to the 
Church, its concern for the whole of 
lite, its emphasis on the building ot 
leadership, its education on social is- 
sues, its, rootage in the lite ot the com- 
munity, its experience in the practice 
ot democracy. 

It the YMCA continues to focus its 
energies on the things that have made 
it great, selecting its every activity in 
loyalty to the highest insights of its 
past, adjusting its program and meth- 
ods to the needs of a changing present, 
its work at the end of the first one 
hundred years will have just begun. It 
is a unique, ready channel through 
which serious Christian students, both 
while in college and in later life, may 
enter the main current of life in their 


world. 


Ai average of a thousand American 
and British soldiers make use of the 
Services Club in the Jerusalem Y every 
day (see above). Notwith- 
standing its troop work and active pro- 


picture 


gram for members representing 34 na- 
tionalities, the Jerusalem Y 1s the cul- 
tural center of the city. 


A PRAYER FOR THE 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 


Lord, bless those ed ge Thy Son, 
Have loved the young 
And have given us ways to serve them 
In the beauty and danger of youth. 
For noble buildings, for the printed page, 
For playing fields and camps by lake and sea, 
For every game that teaches virtue, 
For light upon the issues of life, 
But most of all for those who give themselves 
To the service of the young 
We offer up our eager praise. 
We bless Thee for that outreach of love 
which encircles the world 
And for the spiritual kinship of men and 
maidens of every tongue and color, 
Bound in a comradeship of loyalty to Thee. 
For the rearing of a better race, 
For peace among nations, 
For future leadership in the Church, 
For deepening the desire for health and hero- 
ism and sacrifice, 
For the building of better homes, 
And for the advancement of the cause of 
Christ 
Empower us to do Thy will, 
That Thy kingdom may come in wholesome 
and gracious life 
Among every people; 
Through Jesus Christ, Our Lord. 
—From A Face to the Sky by the 
REVEREND GEORGE STEWART, Stam- 


tord, Connecticut. 
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TheStudent Y and Higher Education 


by PAUL J. BRAISTED 


URING THE LIFETIME of the in- 
D tercollegiate YMCA movement, 
higher education has expanded, diversi- 
fied, and otherwise changed in many 
important ways. An appraisal of the in- 
fluence of student YMCAs upon higher 
education would be interesting and 1n- 
structive, and it is to be hoped that 
such a study may some day be made. 
Meantime, some tactors are clear even 
to the casual observer: 

Orientation courses for incoming 
students, courses in marriage and the 
family, courses on racial, international, 
and social issues pioneered in volun- 
tary student groups are now generally 
available in the curricular offerings of 
colleges and universities throughout the 
country. 

Special services to treshmen, student 
employment, and similar activities de- 
veloped by local campus Ys are now 
generally provided by colleges 
themselves or in.cooperation with other 
groups. 

As higher education has become more 
and more secularized, the Student Asso- 
ciations have provided opportunity for 
group worship, informal discussion or 
study of religious issues in local and 
intercollegiate conterences. 

The “student personnel point of 
view was inherent in the activities of 
faculty advisers to the local Associa- 
tions and staff of the movement prior to 
the growth of a counseling profession 
in higher education. Leaders of student 
personnel work were leaders in student 
Y activities as undergraduates. 

Voluntary student religious groups 
have given vocational direction and 
motivation to many students and pio- 
neered ‘an educational method charac- 
terized by group discussion and _ the 
conterence technique. 

It would be interesting to trace the 
influence of these voluntary societies in 
the establishment of departments of 
religion, special religious courses, and 
chapel programs. On the one hand, the 
movement has enriched and enlarged 
the educational experience of several 
generations of students; on the other 
hand, it has provided impulses and ex- 
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periences’ which have led to modifica- 
tions of the curricular extra- 
curricular programs of colleges and 
universities throughout the nation. 

Since many of the activities fostered 
by the movement have been taken over 
by higher education, the question fre- 
quently arises, “Are these voluntary 
organizations still needed, or have they 
fulfilled their historic mission? This 1s 
not an idle query; it represents the 
settled opinion ot some educators. 

The actual problems and needs of 
higher education and of youth suggest 
many ways in which these voluntary 
societies may be of service today and 
in the years to come. By its voluntary, 
non-sectarian Christian nature, its broad 
interests and its international and 
interdenominational relationships, the 
YMCA Student Movement might. per- 
form an important function in respect 
to any one or all of these needs: 

1. Friendly and intimate association 
between faculty and students is restrict: 
ed on many campuses. The voluntary 
associations themselves were at one time 
taculty-student societies, whereas |lat- 
terly they have become student societies 
primarily. 

2. A more fundamental understand- 
ing of other peoples and nations, and 
ot the meaning of intercultural coopera- 
tion as an antidote for all forms of 
“cultural imperialism,” is essential it 
the United States is to play a construc- 
tive role in international cooperation. 
College curricula are far from adequate 
in this respect today. 

3. Educators today are finding it 
necessary to rethink the aims and ob- 
jectives of higher education. It is im- 
portant that the most earnest thought of 
teachers, administrators, and students, 
too, be given to the place of religion in 
a truly liberating education. Educators 
and many friends of the colleges earn- 
estly desire a cooperative, united, non- 
sectarian approach to the development 
of student religious work. = « 

The influence of the intercollegiate 
YMCA movement upon higher educa- 
tion tomorrow appears then to depend, 
In Varying measure, upon: 


DR. ESPY AND PRESIDENT ANDERSON 


National YM Student Executive 
now has not only three initials in fron 
of the name Espy, but two notable new 
ones behind it. His alma mater, Red. 
lands, gave R. H. E. Espy a Doctor of 
Divinity degree this spring—an especial 
honor because he’s not an ordained par. 
son and because he graduated only 1 
years ago. The scarlet hood he received 
lends color to the whole Centennial 
celebration at 347. Here are Elam J, 
Anderson and Ed at the photogenic 


moment. 


1. A fresh experience of and grasp 
upon the Christian faith as both truth 
and lite. 

2. The development of a more truly 
student-faculty Christian 
within higher education. 

3. The degree of interest developed 
in liberal higher education and the ¢s 


movement 


sential function of religion within it. 

4. The degree of encouragement te. 
ceived from the general YMCA and 
others in playing an effective interde- 
nominational and ecumenical role and 
in developing cooperative student re 
ligious programs. 

s. The ability to recruit and hold 
staff competent to perform an educa: 
tional role, 

The proper melieu of the student 
YMCA Movement is the world of high 
er education. Myopic vision of the past. 
the opportunities of the present, or the 
relevance of the Christian faith maj 
lead to easy acceptance of a margina 
and so a declining role in its field. A 
relevant and effective contribution to 
the fundamental and enduring centr 
problems of higher education will in 


sure continued existence and gTOWIPEN 


influence. 
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OLLEGE CAMPUSES have been: going 
to bat and striking straight—in 


xtion and in print. Hear what they ve 


hen doing and thinking: 

The YMCA of Albion College has 
ben conducting no less than five boys’ 
jubs which meet regularly for discus- 
son, worship, and athletics. Special 
mention is deserved because these clubs 
are inter-racial. 

Vassar College has taken active in- 


rrest in the Kerschner plan for feed- 
ng children. Letters to congressmen 
ind to parents have been written, and 
xtitions have been signed. Mrs. 
Kerschner spoke in chapel. 

The Y's of the University ot Wash- 
ington sponsored a series of lectures on 
Racial Conflicts and Their Solutions 
by Dr. Buell Gallagher of the Pacific 
School of Religion. There was a suc- 
cessful week-end of meetings, widely 
attended and enjoyed. 

Northwestern, not content to leave 
inored the question of religious 
thought on campus, held a meeting to 
discuss the matter with 15 faculty mem- 
bers and 10 students. Students spoke 
their mind, as did the faculty; pro- 
posals were made for bringing religious 
thought 


campus. The Daily Northwestern end- 


more prominently to the 
ed a report of the joint conference 
thus: “Although no concrete, compre- 
hensive conclusion was reached when 
the conterence closed, the significant 
thing about the meeting was that fac- 
ulty and students were able to get to- 
gether to discuss freely and informally 
an unsolved campus problem.” 

The Campus 


courses to train politicians for the fu- 


Collegian suggests 
ture. “Is government any less impor- 
lant to us than the building of bridges 
and the running of a department store? 
Why, then, should it demand less train- 
ing?” 

The Princeton Bulletin comes forth 
with a warning for college students too 
immersed in the accelerated program to 
come up tor air. “Can we, as Princeton 
students, live up to the standards our 
predecessors have set by the mere read- 
ings of books and taking of lecture 
\ Notes?” A serious and well-taken re- 
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amps News 


From the Distaff 
Side, 
Greetings! 


( Any anniversary ts really an animal! 


called a Push-Me-Pull-You, a PMPY, It 
this beast 1s to justify its existence, one 
head, aft, must see the past in perspes 
tive. while the other head, forward, must 
scan the future. 

That's 


fearsome 


thouvht, but also a 
PMPY, 


one head each way, is never quite sure 


a happy 
one. For the having 
which is going to prevail. As we (and 
this particular PMPY) look ahead, it’s 
with hope and confidence that the 
YMCA’s opportunities won't be torsaker 
in this crisis for the attractions of the 
hackward look. 

( The Student Divisions ot the YM 
and YW have pioneered in cooperation 
tor both the 
happily. Right now, th 


parent vgroups—pretts 


cooperation is 


hard 


women's on campus in wartime ar 
different. We 
each to solve our own problems. 
tions must be found and understood to 
gether. In spite of tiny cracks of divisiv: 
ness, YM and YW student divisions at 
in this field together, and our proneect 
ing together will be pathfinding tor both. 


erable LOO 


fess her age), we are 


our greetings and congratulations on be 


happy in 1944. 


mens needs and 


going because 


draw apart, 


Solu 


cant simply 


¢( So in looking back over those ven 
vears (the YW won't yet con 


moved to express 


half of the other partner ot the NICC 
YMCA, mav vour PMPY be well ted and 


Hyla Stuntz, 
Union Seminary ‘46 
YW Co-Chairman NICC 


turn, this is, to the old warning of not 
letting studies get in the way of an 
education. 

West Virginia U's ./thenaeum has 
been receiving ill-informed and _ preyu- 
diced answers to “letters to the editor.” 
The editor has been answering back 
with spirit and to the point. One such 
answer: “To the postcard size writer: 
No, the Athenaeum is not the official 
organ of NAACP and Zionism. I don't 
believe in racial prejudice, denial of 
freedom to all peoples—whites, Ne- 
groes, Jews or anyone else. You cer- 
tainly are ‘Bewildered.’ Get out of the 
rut. 

And, trom Northwestern again: a 


warning not to forget “they're still our 
brothers,’ now that Brotherhood Week 
is over ofhcially. 


Gay Nineties Bicycle Team, Poughkeepsie Y 


Colleges us. Fascism 


Harvard protessors issued a vigorous 
public protest against admission to the 
University of Chinese students under 
new fascist regulations issued by Chi- 
na’s reactionary Minister of Education. 
These regulations require Kuomintang 
party indoctrination and approval tor 
all Chinese going abroad for study and 
make them accountable to Chinese con- 
suls for their thought and actions while 
there. The Harvard protest aired a sit- 
uation that had previously been kept 
under cover and brought forth prompt 
“explanations” trom the Chinese gov- 
ernment. Democratic torces within 
China welcome with enthusiasm this 


kind of pressure from America. 


Sweden's Gothenburg University has 
broken off scientific relations with Ger- 
man universities in a_ protest move 
against the mass arrest and deportation 
of students and faculty members from 
the University ot Oslo, in Norway, to 
torced labor or concentration camps in 
Germany. 
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The and Wherefore 


100 years bring us from Leondon prayer-mectings 


to the great student Christian tradition today 


Parentage and Early Piety 


A PIOUS young man was 
George Vanderlip, a 
student of New York City 
who went to Edinburgh in 
a 1849 to study (swam, for all 
| we know!). While there, he 
2 took a trip to London, not to 

see the queen, but to see the 
newborn Young Men’s 
Christian Association. 
Another young man_ had 
started this association six years before, in 1844. He was 
George Williams, apprentice to Hitchcock & Roberts, 


_ Drapers (dry goods to you!). Above is his picture with 


Mr. Hitchcock. 


George (Vanderlip, that is) reported back to his 
church paper, the “Watchman and Reflector” of Boston. 
He gave a fervent account of the new society, its quar- 
ters with library and refreshment room, its classes, its 
religious character (“its peculiar glory”), its lectures, 
its strong support by evangelical churchman, ending with 
the words: “There is scarcely a commercial house in 
London without one or more ‘missionaries’ among the 
clerks. Young men come up from the country to 
London, and many are led at once out of temptation. 
Instead of snares, they find friends who have provided 
a delightful place and a delightful way to spend leisure 
hours.” 


And that was the beginning of how the Y came to 
America, landing at both Boston and Montreal in 1851. 
There were “downtown prayer meetings” in Manhattan 


‘itself. No buildings, you understand, anywhere, for the 


first 22 years: just a Christian movement. 


In 1851, a new industrial era was building the Amer- 
ican city and young men thronged to its factories and 
cheap rooming houses. 
Newspapers of the day 
characterized these room- 
ing houses as “breeders 
of destitution and crime,” 
and young men in them as 
“beyond the influence of 
home and church, ex- 
posed to new and power- 
ful temptations.”” This is 
why the first YMCAs in 


America were founded ‘“‘to save young men.”’ They did jt. 
Still do. 

Of course the British didn’t export all of it. The y 
prospered mightily under good Queen Victoria. She was 
so delighted with its invaluable service that she tapped 
old George Williams with her sword in the Jubilee year, 
1894, knighting him for “distinguished service to human. 
ity in founding the YMCA.” He was 73 then, and, be. 
lieve it or not, a phonograph record exists of his voice, 
Few world organizations can boast of having the re. 
corded voice of their founder! 

Since those days, the Y has grown and grown until 
now there are Y’s in 68 countries and on every continent 
—more than 10,000 of them, with nearly two million 
members. The United States has over 1,000 Y’s and over 
a million members. They serve youth in cities, in town 
and country, in industry, in railway centers, in schools 
and colleges, and in the armed forces. 

But the great thing about the Y is not that it is so big 
or so old but that it seems to have used its 100 years to 
keep up a remarkable Christian glow and to learn things, 


College Days 


By 1857 the Y in America 
had entered college, and in 
the next year the 14-year 
old movement became a col- 
lege YMCA at the Univer- 
sities of Michigan and Vir- 
ginia. 

Not much happened, 
though, until 1877, when 
the oldest campus Christian group, the Philadelphian 
Society at Princeton College, decided it wanted to belong 
to the YMCA. Chucking its own hat in the ring, it sent 
invitations to student secretaries in 200 colleges and 
normal schools (that’s about all there were in 1877) to 
attend the Y’s International Convention in Louisville, 
Kentucky. Here the intercollegiate YMCA was orgat- 
ized. It gathered up and united many Y’s already existing 
in 40 or 50 colleges. Later the bargain was sealed with 
the appointment of a national staff leader. 

So began the student Christian movement. Student 
Associations multiplied rapidly. By the Jubilee yeat, 
1894, there were nearly 500. 

The environment of the American college was not of 
course to be compared with the temptations and dangers 
faced by young men in cities. Yet there were hurdles t0 
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spiritual living in the 
campus community, and 
tackling them became the 
chief aim of the ‘“‘muscu- 
lar Christians” in the stu- 
dent Associations. From 
the first these groups 
were strong on democ- 
racy: Christianity wasn’t handed down, it was handed 


Examiong on 


around. 

From the first student summer conference, an inter- 
collegiate institute at Northfield in 1886, (lasting almost 
a month and bringing together 248 students from 89 
colleges) began the great tradition of American student 
conferences. That is one of the VERY BIG things, as 
students even this summer will rediscover, and multi- 
tudes of others will agree when all of us are gone. 


At Northfield that year, needs for missionary work 
among non-Christian peoples were so convincingly pre- 
sented that 100 of the 248 took a mass pledge to life 
service abroad. From this experience, like a vast crusade, 
arose the Student Volunteer Movement. Through it both 
YMCA and its comely younger sister, the YWCA, soon 
poured out a host of eager young world apostles, in a 
movement unprecedented in Christendom. We're proud 
the Y was behind the SVM in all that. 


The World’s Student Christian Federation was organ- 
ized in 1895 by John R. Mott in the old Swedish castle of 
Vadstena. Soon it established an international fellowship 
of Christian youth, uniting 300,000 men and women stu- 
dents on 3,000 campuses in 40 countries on all conti- 
nents. We're proud 
of that, too. 

These were the 
good old days, from 
1877 to 1915. Times 
AT were good. America 
was growing like a 
weed. Society gen- 
erally was untroub- 


if 


| 


“} led by economic in- 
justices or race 
prejudices. Protestant Christianity believed it had the 
blue print for world religion and wanted to evangelize 
the world in its generation, at home and abroad. Its gos- 
pel was individual salvation, pretty exclusively. 


World War I shook to its foundations this placid 
social order. Social evangelism became the new gospel 
and new names arose: Rauschenbusch, Raymond Robins 
and Stitt Wilson, Sherwood Eddy, Reinhold Neibuhr, 
Kirby Page, Norman Thomas. The Y became less 
churchy for awhile, more what students eagerly called 
“realistic.” 


Today in 1944, the Y finds new concern about the 
Church among students, and a growing number of 
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church workers cooperating in its historic campus mis- 
sion. Right now, this year, it’s mostly dealing with men 
in uniform. Increasingly, it’s the historic hand pointed 
toward a new Student Christian Movement in America. 


How To Exalt This Occasion 


When we're 100 years old 
ourselves, we probably 
won't be celebrating—or 
even cerebrating—much. 
But on the 100th birthday 
of the YMCA, we frank- 
ly intend to make the 
most of this Centennial. 
You can read all about 
it in the stories that have 
been written especially 
for the Centennial—like 
the Centennial brochure; 
“A Century With Youth,” by Sherwood Eddy; ““A Hun- 
dred Years and Here We Are,” by James Lee Ellenwood— 
as well as in the big record books, of which the one we 
like best is by Owen Pence called “The YMCA and 
Social Need.” It has over 300 pages but an index makes 
things easy to find. It literally pulls the Y apart so you 
can see what makes it tick and then puts it together again 
before your very eyes. 

Then, there’s the official Centennial film, “Men of 
Tomorrow,” produced by Julien Bryan (who filmed 
the seige of Warsaw). It’s a fast-moving vivid story, full 
of action. 


Not to mention some fine radio recordings (in addi- 
tion to “the Voice’ of Sir George Williams): “One 
Hundred Years with Youth” with Quentin Reynolds, 
news commentator; “A Message to Youth” by John R. 
Mott; a sermon barrel full of radio scripts for use as 
‘live’ shows over local radio stations; ““Youth United,” 
a dramatization of the past, present, and future of the 
Y written for production, complete with stage plans, 
costume sketches, music. 


Not least of all, there’s this issue of the INTERCOL- 
LEGIAN, picturing the Y “in statu pupillari,’’ as those 
British founders would have said, meaning “as student.” 


Kind reader, you may have realized long ‘ere this that 
we are urging you to join with YMCA’s around the 
world in this 100th birthday celebration. If you don't 
have plans already, start making them today. Write the 
National Public Relations Department (347 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y:) for the “Double-Check 
List” of all Centennial publications, movies, scripts, 
posters, pins, seals, spot announcements. Write to Paul 
Limbert for the pamphlet guide to observance of World 
YMCA Sunday in the Churches of the nation on June 4. 
The possibilities are endless and inspiring! 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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“Be Still and Know . that God does 
take an interest in human affairs.” 


LEADER 


“We can if we will, lay the foundations of 
this new world, a world that is different and far 
better than any that has come before, a world 
which is not American or English or Russian or 
Chinese, that is not German or Italian or Jap- 
anese, that does not represent the triumph of 
the white race over the black race, or the tri- 
umph of the yellow over either. . . .“"—Margarct 
Meade. 


RESPONSE 


“For the body is not one member, but many. 
. . . And whether one member suffers, all the 
members suffer with it; or one member be hon- 
ored, all the members rejoice with it.’—I Cor. 
12: 14, 26. 


LEADER 


“A man makes great inventions, constructs wonderful ma- 
chines, harnesses steam and electricity. . (But after all) 
men are only discoverers and adjusters . . . They run wires on 
poles, or lay cables in the sea; but the currents which flash 
through them come from God’s hidden reserves of energy.— 
J. R. Miller. 


RESPONSE 
“For we are fellow-workers with God... .”"—I Cor. 3:9. 


LEADER 


“Because the prospects are so dark, men everywhere find 
their hope fading, their fear rising. But the Christian Church 
says that there can be peace—peace now when the fighting 
ceases, and peace to last for long generations. It says that 
man can make peace as soon as he will forsake the idolatries 
of an order in which he worshipped himself, his own wisdom, 
his own wealth, to turn to the worship of the true God... . 
‘God himself is the sovereign of all human life; all men are 

is children, and ought to be brothers of one another; through 
Christ the Redeemer they can become what they ought to 
be. ““—Paul Hutchinson. 


RESPONSE 


“In this the children of God are made manifest, and the 
children of the devil; whoever doeth not righteousness is not 
of God, neither he that loveth not his brother. . . . Let us 
not love in word, neither in tongue; but in deed and in 
truth."—I John 3:10, 18. 


~ 
A New an 


d Better World... 


LEADER 


“Never was the Young Men’s Christian Association more 
needed in the world than it is going to be in these years ahead. 
It is already an interdenominational community at a time 
when a divided church is trying to get together. It is dis- 
tinguished by practical service to the daily needs of men at a 
time when faith without works is going to be dead indeed. It 
is world-wide in its outreach at a time when we crucially need 
all the international, interracial fellowship we can find. It is 
deeply and uncompromisingly Christian at a time when in 
very realistic fashion Christ faces anti-Christ in a conflict for 
mankind’s allegiance.’—Harry Emerson Fosdick. 


RESPONSE 


“He hath shewed thee, O man, what is good; and what doth 
the Lord require of thee but to do justly, to love mercy, and 
to walk humbly with thy God.’’—Micah 6: 8. 


PRAYER 
(In unison) 


We rejoice in the goodly fellowship into which we have en- 
tered in the Young Men’s Christian Association. Make us 
truly grateful for the privileges, and faithful to the world-wide 
obligations of this bond. Make us worthy successors of those 
who have made this Association what it is during the century 
now coming to its close. Make us true to whatever demands 
these days of suffering and striving may make upon our com- 
passion, our labours, and our devotion. And may those who 
come after us look back with gladness to the faith and fidel- 
ity by which we have helped to win for them a better future. 
Through Jesus Christ, Our Lord. Amen. 


( One of a series of worship services provided for nation-wide 
use in Christian Associations during the Centennial year, 1944. 


Compiled hy 
Eucene FE. Barwnerr. General Secretary ot the National Council 


ot YMCAs. 
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“Top Turret Gunner Most Honorable’”’ 


by SGT. BEN KUROKI, U. S. Army Air Force 


NDER FIRE, @ man's ancestry, what 

he did before the war, even his 
present yank, don't matter. You re fight- 
ing as a team—that's the only way a 
homber crew can fight—you're fighting 
for each other's life and for your coun- 
wy, and whether you realize tt at the 
time or not, you're living and proving 
democracy. 

Something happened on my first mis- 
sion that might give you an idea ot 
what I mean. We were in a flak zone— 
the anti-aircraft was terribly accurate— 
and we had a flock of fighters attacking 
us. A shell burst right above the tail, 
and flak poured down. Our tail gunner 
was a young kid named Dawley, trom 
New Jersey. The piece that got him 
was SO big it tore a tour-inch hole 
through a quarter of an inch of alum- 
inum and double-welded steel. It caught 
him just above the ear. It went through 
his fur helmet, so tar we couldn't even 
see it when we got to him. 

We pulled Dawley back into the 
tusclage, so that we could work on him 
and at the same time watch out tor 
more fighters. He was in terrible shape; 


I can't even begin to describe the look 


British Combine 


RUMANIAN OILFIELDS—a major source of 
supply for the German war machine: During 
the attack on Ploesti, Liberators sweep in 
low against a backcloth of smoke and 
flames. 
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Tense, shatterin g battle makes men brothers; is Christian selflessness 
learned at Ploesti? This nisei tells a poignant story. 


ot pain on his face. He was semi-con- 
scious, but he couldn’t open his mouth 
to speak. His lips seemed to be parched, 
as though he was dying of thirst. We 
couldn't understand how he still lived. 

I called the radio operator, because 
he’s the one who is supposed to ad 
minister first aid on a Liberator, but 
the co-pilot, a first lieutenant, came 
back. He was going to give Dawley a 
morphine injection, but I stopped him. 
They'd taught us in gunnery school not 
to give morphine tor head injuries; it 
might kill instantly. The co-pilot had 
either forgotten or was so excited he 
could think only of stopping the pain. 
That tail gunner lived to fly and fight 
again. Whether or not I was instru- 
mental in saving his life by stopping 
that morphine injection isn’t important 
—it was just that we had to work to- 
gether, regardless of rank or ancestry. 

The tunnel gunner that helped me 
was Jewish, I'm a Japanese-American, 
the bombardier of our crew was a 
German, the left waist gunner was an 
lrishman. Later | flew with an Amer- 
tcan Indian pilot and a Polish tunnel 
gunner. What difference did it make? 
We had a job to do, and we did it 
with a kind of comradeship that was 
the finest thing in the world. 


Ted Timberlake's “Traveling Circus” 

When I say 
the outht I was serving with; it was 
Brig. Gen. Ted Timberlake's Liberato) 
bomber group, which everybody over 


“we I'm talking about 


there called “Ted's Traveling Circus” 
because it went back and forth so much 
between England and Africa. 

It was a funny thing—I’d just been 
assigned to a crew the day before we 
left England, although the group had 
been based there for about tour months. 
[‘d finished gunnery school more than 
a month before, and ever since I'd been 
trying to get assigned to a crew. I 
understood well enough how they felt; 
they knew I was as good as any man 
they did assign, but still they were un- 
easy. But I wanted to get into combat 
more than anything in the world. 


The “Battle” of Ploesti 


From England we bombed targets 
in Germany and began preparations 
tor a destination unknown. It was not 
until the day betore we lett that we 
were told the target was the Rouman- 
ian oil helds. That was news all right. 
You hardly ever hear of an oil feld 
being bombed—the only other one | 
know of was in Burma. We were really 
surprised. 

In the afternoon the commanding 
general of the Ninth Air Force talked 
to us. He said we were going on the 
most important and one of the most 
dangerous missions in the history of 
heavy bombardment.. Ploesti, he told 
us, supplied one-third of all Germany's 
ot! and nearly all of Italy's; the raid 
was timed to cut Hitler’s tuel supply as 
his divisions rushed to defend it against 
the coming Allied invasion. 

We didn’t sleep much that night and 
there was none of the usual joking 
among our crew. We tried hard to 
sleep, because we knew it would be a 
long trip and we had to be at our best, 
but you can imagine how difficult i 
was. 

The first sergeant blew the whistle at 
four in*the morning. While we ate 
breaktast the ground crews gave the 
planes a final checking over. Those 
planes were beautitul, parked wing to 
wing in a long line on the runway. 


The Take-Off 

We took off at the crack ot dawn. 
It was a perfect summer day, warm and 
balmy. The lead plane of .the group 
started, the others followed at precise 
intervals until finally the whole group 
was in the sky in pertect formation. 
Our group joined other groups from 
nearby fields at pre-arranged places. 
Split-second timing. 

We were keyed up. We knew it was 
going to be the biggest thing we had 
ever done. We were determined it 
would be the best. The ground crews 
shared our excitement, and anxiety, 
too. 

From Bengasi we flew straight over 
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the Mediterranean. It was calm and 
blue that day. We were flying at about 
5,000 feet when suddenly one of the 
planes ahead took a straight nose-dive. 
It went down like a bullet, crashed in 
the water and exploded. For halt an 
hour we could see the smoke. It gave 
us a strange feeling, as of approaching 
disaster. We could see that not a man 
on that plane had a chance to escape. 
A couple ot hours after we leti 
Bengasi we were crossing the moun- 
tains of Italy, going up sometimes as 
high as 10,000 feet. Then the Adriatic 
and into Jugoslavia, through Bulgaria 
and across the Danube into Roumania. 


Over the Danube valley, in Rou- 
mania, we went down to about 300 
feet, so low that we could easily see 
people in the streets of Roumanian 
towns waving at us as we went over. 
They must have thought we were 
friendly bombers because we were fly- 
ing so low. Or maybe they recognized 
the white star on our wings and were 
glad that we were coming. 

About ten miles from the target, we 
dropped to 50 feet, following the con- 
tours of the land, up over hills anid 
down into valleys. Our pilot would 
head straight for those hills, and every 
time I though sure we'd crash right into 
them, but he would pull us up just in 
time, and just enough to get over the 
ridge, and then down into the next 
valley. Coming back we were flying 
part of the way at five and ten feet off 
the ground. Some of the planes return- 
ed to base with tree tops and cornstalks 
in their bomb-bays. 

We came into the oil fields at about 
50 feet and went up to about 75 to 
bomb. The plane I was on was leading 
the last squadron of the second group 
over. Five miles from the target, heavy 
anti-aircraft started pounding us. When 
we saw the red flash of those guns we 
thought we'd never make it. We real- 
ly started praying then. We figured 
that if they started shooting at us with 
the big guns at that distance. they 
would surely get us with smaller and 
more maneuverable batteries. We _ re- 
membered the British anti-aircraft men 
who had said we'd be dead ducks for 
anvthing under a 40 millimeter cannon. 
At our height you could have brought 
a Liberator down with a shotgun. 

Ploesti was wrapped in a smoke 
screen, making it difficult to find the 
targets. When we got over, the re- 
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fineries were already blazing trom the 
bombs and guns of the planes ahead of 
us. 

Red tracers from the small ground 
guns were zig-zagging all around us 
for half a mile or more, and the guns 
themselves were sending up terrific 
barrages. Just as we hit the target, gas 
tanks started exploding. One 10,000 
gallon tank blew up right in front of 
us, shooting pillars of flaming gas 500 


Yeet in the air. It was like a nightmare. 


We couldn't believe our eyes when we 
saw that blazing tank high above us. 
The pilot had to swerve sharply to the 
right to avoid what was really a cloud 
of fire. It was so hot it felt as though 
we were flying through a furnace. 
Worst of all was the plane to the 
right of us. Light flak must have hit 
the gas, because suddenly it was burn- 
ing from one end to the other. It sank, 
as though no power on earth could 
hold it in the air for even a second. 
When it hit the ground it exploded. 


Every man on that ship -was a friend 
of mine, and I knew the position each 
was flving. I'd seen planes go down be- 
fore, but always from a high altitude, 
and then you don’t see the crash. This 
time it seemed that I could reach out 
and touch those men. The ship's co- 
pilot was eighteen years old, a kid 
who'd lied about his age to get into 
aviation cadet training—we called him 
“Junior.” When our regular co-pilot, 
who was firing the right waist gun 
that day, saw Junior’s ship go down, he 
let loose with his gun like a crazy man. 
Junior was his best friend. 

Then we saw flak hit our group 
commander’s plane. In a second it was 
burning from the bomb-bay’s back. He 
pulled it up as high as he could get it; 
it was fantastic to see that blazing 
Liberator climbing straight up. As soon 
as he started climbing, one man jumped 
out, and when he could get it no 
higher, two more came out. Every 
one of us knew he had pulled it up in 
order to give those men a chance. Then, 
knowing he was done for, he deliber- 
ately dove it into the highest building 
in Ploesti. The instant he hit, his ship 
exploded. 

I learned more about democracy in 
the Army than youll find in all the 
books, because I saw it in action. When 
you live with men under combat con- 
ditions for fifteen months, you begin 
to understand what brotherhood, equal- 
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ity, tolerance and unselfishness really 
mean. Theyre no longer just words — 


Empty Dawn 


We lett Ploesti a ruin. Huge clouds 
ot smoke and hre billowed from th; 
ground as we pulled away from the 
target. It was like a war movie, seeing 
those masses of flames rolling toward 
you, and white flashes of 20-millimete; 
cannon-fire bursting alongside of yoy. 

We got back to camp thirteen hours 
atter we had taken off, from the long. 
est bombing mission ever flown, which 
is why it was necessary to fly at low 
altitude. If we had bombed at the 
usual level, we would never have had 
enough gas to get back. It was officially 
regarded not as the Ploesti raid but as 
“the battle of Ploesti.” 

There was no line at the mess hall 
that night. Even though we were 
starved, we couldn't eat when we 
thought of the men who should have 
been standing in line with us and had 
been lett behind. Dead tired, we could. 
n't sleep for several nights after that, 
The ground crews kept the runway 
lights on all night, although they knew 
that the planes and the men who flew 
them were never coming back. 


@ 


Up untl Ploesti, I had been a tail 
gunner, but now I was assigned to the 
top turret, the position I held through- 
out the rest of my missions. To cele- 
brate the event, the radio operator 
painted in big red letters across the 
glass dome of the turret these words: 
“Top Turret Gunner Most Honorable 
Son Sgt. Ben Kuroki.” “Most Honor- 
able Son” was what they usually called 
me—that or “Hara-kiri.”” They were a 
great bunch over there. 

Over here it is different. I do not 
mind so much personally any more, but 
[ am disappointed with reference to my 
hght against intolerance. I had thought 
that after Ploesti and 29 other missions 
so rough it was just short of a miracle 
we got through, I wouldn't have to 
hght for acceptance among my own 
people all over again. 


American citizens, Japanese ancestry, U.' 
Army First Infantry Division 
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Cornell— 
A Case in Point 


QEVENTY-FIVE years at Cornell illus- 
rate the trend of Student Christian 
organized life. As the _ looks back 
soo years, the Cornell University Chris- 
san Association looks back 75—and 
forward even further. In 1869, soon 
after the University opened, twelve 
earnest young men banded together “to 
promote the Christian religion among 
gudents at Cornell University, and to 
improve spiritual, mental and _ social 
onditions.” An old “alum” coming 
back to the hill today might shake his 
head and bemoan the changing of the 
mes. But let him take another look 
at what these 75 years have brought 
to pass. 

Cornell students no longer earnestly 
“pray in the county jail,” but they serve 
notably in Ithaca slums and settlement 
houses and among groups of boys and 
girls whom society has deprived of the 
opportunities that make good citizens. 
They study the causes of social ills and 
prepare tor leadership in rebuilding the 
America of tomorrow. 

Cornell no longer has a fervent “mis- 
sonary band,” but each year students 
go all-out in a campaign to raise money 
for students in  wartorn countries. 
Through “Cornell-in-China,” and daily 
rubbing of elbows with “foreign” stu- 
dents, Cornell students experience a 
real sense of community with students 
the world ‘round. “Reconstruction” and 


“a just and lasting peace” are rallying 


points of realistic study and _ practical 
work. Cornell religious work is_ still 
worldminded. 

There are no rousing weekly “class 
prayer meetings’ any more, but a little 
chapel, newly converted from an old 
conference room, serves as a training 
center in personal and group worship. 
Fraternity men, sorority women, and 
independents alike get up at an early 
hour for quiet communion there. In a 
nearby room Friends worship in silence. 
In late afternoon, Barnes Hall ofhces 
and conference rooms empty and stu- 
dents and faculty and staff drift into 
the prayer chapel for a student-led wor- 
ship service. Cornell students do not 
worship all the time—certainly not too 
much!—but there is awareness of the 
need to recover and discover the experi- 
ence which comes through worship. 


We don’t “count converts” at Cor- 
nel| today — probably we don’t do 
enough personal evangelism. But there’s 
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Y HUT IN A SHELLHOLE: not somewhere in |Italy—1944, but somewhere in France—1918. 


growing realization that religion must 
be vitally personal. Religion-in-general, 
we find, doesn’t make much difference. 
We cant give statistics to show the 
effect of counseling and personal friend- 
ship with staff members on the lives 
of students, or to show how students’ 
lives are changed as they come 1n con- 
tact ith visiting preachers, faculty 
members, and mature students who 
take their religious faith seriously. But 
religion at Cornell is person-centered 
to the core. 

How has the “Y” 
come through after 75 years at Cor- 
nell? Protestants no longer have a 
monopoly on religious work at Cor- 
nell. Student groups met only in the 
downtown churches until 1919, when 
Dick Edwards led several of the 
churches to form a united Christian 
work on campus, with trained men 
on the Barnes Hall staff. In 1929, the 
Jewish and Catholic groups 
forces with the Protestants and Cornell 


emphasis itselt 


joined 


United Religious Work began. Since 
then Unitarians, Friends, and others 
have come in. 

When the Christian Association be- 
came Cornell’s United Religious Work, 
it looked for a time as though campus 
Protestant emphasis might be lost en- 
tirely through “cooperation.” It has 
taken time to find out just what’s best 
done together. But the Protestants are 
regaining their sense of mission. Cam- 
pus-centered “Sage Chapel Associates” 
and a new Cornell Student Christian 


Movement are its expression. These 
point to a renewal of that strong at- 
hirmative Protestant work at Cornell 
which the early Christian Association 
started out to uphold 75 years ago this 
spring. 

Benjamin R. Andrews, Jr. 


Cornell ‘42 
New Head for 
“Friendly Relations’’ 
On May 1, Dr. Louis E. Wolterz be- 


gan as Secretary of the Committee on 
Friendly Relations among Foreign 
Students in the U. S. With~8,o00 for- 
eign students in our midst this year, 
the job is a big one—and the Commit- 
tee is the one official agency of our stu- 
dent Christian movement and _ the 
churches in this field. 

Retiring Secretary Samuel J. Mills, 
who set up the memorable “foreign 
delegation” at Wooster Conference, has 
become Church Executive at Madison 
Avenue Presbyterian’ Church in Man- 
hattan. He hands over an active pro- 
gram to Dr. Wolterz, who as a Depart- 
ment Chairman (European Languages) 
North 
China, came back last year on the 
Gripsholm. The busy office of the Com- 
mittee 1s at 347 Madison Avenue, New 


York 17. 


/ 


at Yenching University in 


That good book you've just finished 
send it to WSSF tor a pris- 
oner ot war. 


reading 
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KEEP ON 
LEARNING 
THIS SUMMER! 


Full information will be 
gladly sent you concern- 
ing the regular Summer 
Quarter, beginning June 
19, or about the short 
Pastors’ Institute (one or 
two weeks—July 23 to 
August 6). For informa- 
¢ tion, drop a post card to 


The Chicago Theological Seminary 
Albert W. Palmer, President 
5757 University Ave., Chicago 37, Illinois 


B The Oberlin YMCA is planning a 
YMCA Centennial celebration tor the 
week-end of June 2-3. Headline speak- 
er is Karl Downs, president ot Samuel 
Houston College, Texas. (He spoke at 
the Wooster conference.) There will be 
a dinner dance on Saturday, and a tull 


day of activities on Sunday, including 
the installation ot the new cabinet 


members. 


WESEG in the 
Great Tradition 


American students who give to the 
World Student Service Fund stand in 
the great tradition of the Student 
Friendship Fund which raised more 
than a million dollars in American 
colleges during and after the last war. 
The work it helped to finance in Eu- 
rope was then known as European 
Student Relief. A vivid link between 
past and present is found in the fol- 
lowing letter which came to the office 
of World Student Relief in Geneva 
trom President Orestis Iatrides ot the 
Korais Schools in Greece: 

“This contact with your organ- 
ization awakens memories of the 
past. At the time of the disaster 
in Asia Minor, in 1922, the ESR 
assisted hundreds of Greek stu- 
dent refugees from Thrace and Asia 
Minor. I had the privilege of serv- 
ing as its representative in the 
distribution of relief in this area, 
One of my greatest pleasures today 
is to meet, throughout Greece, lead- 
ing scientists in every branch of 
knowledge, who owe not only their 
training but in many cases their 
lives to the generous aid the ESR 
brought in the early twenties.” 


BP Keep it up, students! 
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The Y and Wherefore 


(Continued from Page 9) 
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¥ Gawaad Christan Seildiers 
These Went Ahead 


These, in the order of their appear- 
ance on the scene, were the big names, 
the pathfinders, of the Student Y: 

Robert Weidensall helped to start 
some student Associations and to keep 
others alive even betore 1677. 

Luther D. Wishard, daring and ag- 
gressive pioneer, who went on the job 
as first national student staff leader in 
1878. He and C. K. Ober, with the help 
of Dwight L. Moody made the idea ot 
an intercollegiate student conterence 
come true. 

John R. Mott, “one of God's best 
gifts to the Association Movement, out- 
standing Christian leader of the nine- 
teenth century, world citizen,” became 
a national student secretary ot the 
North American Association Move- 
ment in 1886. In the same year he repre- 
sented Cornell at the first International 
Christian Student Conference. 

Robert P. Wilder of Princeton was 
one of the tounders of the Student 
Volunteer Movement, a man known for 
decades in student life. 


» 


Y, WOMEN 
/ 


AND SONG: a 


Robert E. Speer, who invested his 
great abilities in the establishment and 
development of the SVM. 


Century Number IJ 


Looking backward takes history. 
Looking forward makes history. On this 
1ooth birthday of the YMCA, the ae. 
cent is on the tuture—on helping to 
make a better Y in the years ahead go 
that the Y may help to make a better 
world. That means cooperation, and jt 
means that the Y is going to pay at. 
tention especially to such things as: 
personal Christian faith, global thinking 
and action, citizenship education, jp. 
creased social planning, training for de. 
mobilization and_ reconstruction, bal. 
anced relations between sexes, race 
justice, divine vocation to every job, 
rural youth lite, organized labor, nor. 
mal recreation and health, liberal educa. 
tion and the postwar world. 
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Paris canteen in Worhkd War | 
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Christian Associations 
and of the Churches 


LAKE GENEVA June 7-14 
Students from nine midwestern states 
meet at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 


SEABECK June 4-1] 
Pacific Northwest Region, 
Seabeck, Washington 


O-AT-KA June 19-26 
New England SCM 
East Sebago, Maine 


CAMP KANESATAKE June 5-12 
Spruce Creek, Pa. 
Middle Atlantic Region 


HOLLISTER June 24-30 
Hollister, Mo. 
Southwest Region 

BLUE RIDGE June 8-13 


Blue Ridge, N. C. 
Southern Region, for white students 


ESTES PARK June 22-July | 
Estes Park, Colo. 
Rocky Mountain Region 


HAMPTON June 2- 7 
Hampton, Va. 
Southern Region Conference 
open to our entire membership 


SILVER BAY June 23-29 
Lake George, N. Y. | 
New York State 


CONGREGATIONAL — CHRISTIAN Student Confer- 


ence, Grand Rapids, Mich. June 21-28 
BAPTIST Youth Conference (Northern Baptist) 

Green Lake, Wis. June 20-27 
UNITED Christian Youth Movement Conference 

Lakeside, Ohio June 27-July 2 
METHODIST Youth Fellowship Convocation 

Lake Geneva, Wis. August 22-25 
PRESBYTERIAN (US) Student Conference 

Montreat, N. C. July 18-26 


PRESBYTERIAN (USA) National Conference of West- 
minster Fellowship 


Lakeside, Ohio June 25-27 
®& For further information, write to Regiona! Secretaries 
of the YWCA and YMCA; to the Intercollegian, 347 Mad1- 
son Avenue, New York 17, N. Y.; or to denominational 


headquarters. 
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Aurora: War Criminals 

April 20-24 sixty Student Christian 
Movement leaders trom fourteen coun- 
tries underwent what was for many a 
baptism 1n reaching a common mind 
on major issues as members of the 
World's Federa- 

One World? Prerequisite, they dis- 


Student Christian 


covered in actual experience, 1s one 
starting point. The Bible came to be 
recognized—in a new way, tor the 
American contingent—as absolutely t- 
dispensable. 

Tested vs. Spared. The deep gulf be- 
tween peoples who have been tested by 
the crWshing load of years of suffer- 
ing, and those who have been relatively 
spared will need to be judged. This was 
sen in the discussion of punishment 
for war criminals, those guilty of de- 
liberate crimes committed against Jews, 
populations, 


helpless 


hostages, and 
which loomed as a major issue... . 
Not Enough Hate. Common guilt 
and responsibility for the causes of 
war were admitted, but woe betide men 
if they allow significant moral desti- 
nations to be obliterated! Czech dele- 
gates communicated the moral urgency 
of some satisfaction tor the outraged 
conscience of mankind as the only 
alternative to a new terrorism of blind 
vengeance. “The trouble with you 
Anglo-Saxons is that you don't hate 
enough.’ Without abhorence of evil, 
love is corrupted and becomes senti- 
“A mentality. Without penitence, moral in- 
dignation is corrupted into blind hatred. 
Representation. The necessary inter- 
dependence of SCM and churches, the 
positive values of democracy, Christian 
responsibility for relief, and beyond that 
for reconstructing Christian life in the 
universities, were other major 4 items 
dealt with. Delegates attended from 
Asia: India, Thailand, China, Japan; 
trom Europe: Great Britain, Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, 
Americas: 


Bulgaria; from the 


Cuba, Jamaica, Canada, 


U.S.: also Palestine and Australia. 


Christian isolationism characterizes too 
many local student groups. Request Aurora 
report from your national headquarters. 
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THE WORLD’S STUDENT CHRIS- 
TIAN FEDERATION unites student 
Christian groups in forty nations. The 
American membership of the WSCF is 
made up of members of Student 
YMCA’s, Student YWCA’s, SCA’s, and 
Church-related student groups affili- 
ated with the Council of the WSCF in 
the USA. For information and litera- 
ture, consult your national office. 


South American Diary 

Preliminary reports have been re- 
ceived from part ot the three months’ 
visit of Robert Mackie, WSCF Secre- 
tary, to South America. 

Peru. For the first time a study group 
has been organized at San Marcos Uni- 
versity by President Neil A. R. Mackay. 
The membership was caretully chosen 
and includes some of the outstanding 
students. He reports, “I tollowed strict- 
ly the suggestions laid down in the 
Federation’s little booklet Rediscovering 
the Bible and we have been getting on 
famously.” Robert Mackie met with the 
group, and also visited the Universities 
of Trujillo and Arequipa during his 
three weeks in Peru. 

Chile. Participation in the Jubilee 
Camp of the South American Federa- 
tion of YMCA’s gave Mr. Mackie an 
opportunity to meet students from 
Chile and other South American re- 
publics who composed the majority of 
the delegates. Subsequent meetings in 
Temuco, where a number of students 
trom Santiago and Concepcion were 
spending their summer vacation, and in 
Santiago, laid the foundations for the 
organization in the near future of an 
SCM in Chile. Raymond Valenquela, 
Methodist 
Church, is carrying major responsibil- 


student worker for the 
ity for forwarding plans. 
Uruguay-Argentine. The staunch lit- 
tle democracy and its large dubious 
neighbor are politically in different 
camps, but the flourishing SCMs in the 
two countries are served by one secre- 
tary, Dr. Lura Villanueva, under a 
joint international committee. The first 
joint camp of the two movements was 


held in January, with Lyman Hoover, 
secretary ot the Chinese SCM, as guest, 
(on his devious route back to China). 
Robert Mackie met with the commit 
tees and local groups in both River 
Plate countries and was presented by 
the Uruguayan SCM with a generous 
contribution for the Relief and Recon- 
struction program of the WSCF. 


Dutch Catacombs 

Some 10 percent of the students in 
Holland agreed to sign a pledge of loy- 
alty to the occupying authorities. The 
rest have been put into work camps or 
have escaped into hiding. Unwilling to 
surrender higher education to the “col- 
laborationists,’ taculty members are 
holding secret examinations and thus 
graduating students who have _ been 
banned by the authorities. 
B Use the Federation Newssheet for more 
intelligent praying ‘or fellow-students, both 
personally and 17 group worship. 


Kunming Mailbag 
3800 college students . about 100 
of them Christians alntude 7000 
feet, glorious climate . . . below, Lien- 
ta University, probably the best in Free 
China . American planes overhead, 
jeeps in the streets, airmen in shops 
and movies no boiled water for 
drinking . no bathing facilities; at 
public bathhouse, one bath $70 
University serves only two meals a 
day ... “It is terrible to get sick in 
Kunming.’ A deposit of $3,000 1s re- 
quired to get into the hospital. . . stu- 
dents do almost no outside reading, 
scarcely even newspapers . . . most pop- 
ular books: Grapes of Wrath, Gone 
with the Wind, Nehru’s Autobiogra- 
phy, in Chinese translations . . . prac- 
tically all students on relief, cash sub- 
sidies therefore no longer feasible 
instead, local Student Relief Commit 
tee raising $400 tor equipment tor bath- 
house, digging well for drinking water, 
ome 


most eflective way to solve the relief 


good breaktasts at cost price. Si 


problem is to drive the Japanese out of 
China completely.” 

B For college papers, cabinet meetings and 
so forth, use World Student Service Fund re- 
leases, 8 W. goth Street, New York, N. Y. 
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